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REMINISCENCES OF JUDGE FINCH. 

From The Indianapolis Journal, May 30, 1885. 

[The following address by the late Judge Fabius M. Finch was delivered 
before the Tippecanoe Club in 1885, and is of particular interest as it 
touches the early settlement at "Horseshoe Prairie," near the present site of 
Noblesville, which antedated by a year the first settlement at the Indianap- 
olis site. Judge Finch was for many years an honored citizen of Indian- 
apolis.] 

GENTLEMEN of the Tippecanoe Club— Occupying, as I do, 
the middle link between the present and past civilization in 
Indiana, it is proper that my subject should be on this occasion: 
"What I Remember of the Early Settlement of Central Indiana." 
better known as the "New Purchase." 

My earliest recollections of Indiana commenced in 1817, at the 
beautiful town of Connersville, situated on Whitewater river, in 
Fayette, then a border county. The settlements surrounding- 
that thriving village at that time were sparse, and farm improve- 
ments — farming being the sole occupation — were inexpensive 
and the production limited to a few articles of prime necessity; 
but as the wants of the people were few and the soil exceedingly 
productive, their enjoyments of life, as then understood, and the 
ease of living were quite as free as those of their present wealthy 
successors in the valley of that classic stream. 

While we resided at Connersville, I remember as of yesterday, 
an almost universal custom of the surrounding farmers and 
traders, of coming to town every Saturday to buy goods, trade 
in live stock or lands or "swap" horses, hear the news and settle 
up old scores by arbitration, and not unfrequently by fisticuff 
fights. These fights had rules, not written and elaborate like 
those of the modern prize ring, but well understood and binding 
in their authority on all who engaged in the amusement in the 
regular way. No Saturday ever passed, in my recollection, with- 
out most of these pursuits being engaged in, fighting being as 
frequent as either of the others — sometimes simply to settle who 
was the best man in the neighborhood. This manner of settling 
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a question seemed equally enjoyed by the actors and spectators. 
No arrests were ever made for these fights at that day. They 
were free to all. 

I have seen many a scarred face, and neck, and shoulder, and 
eye, made by the fist, the teeth and the thumb-nails of combat- 
ants in these contests, which men carried for weeks afterwards 
and no questions asked. "Gouging" consisted in running the 
thumb into an opponent's eye with all one's force, so that the 
eye was frequently started from the socket. Usually the combat- 
ants stripped naked to the waist, and hence biting was made 
easy. 

In the year 1818 the United States purchased of the Indian 
tribes owning the same the tract of land extending from the 
northern boundaries of Rush, Fayette, Wayne and Henry coun- 
ties west to the Wabash river, north to the Miami reservation and 
south to the northern boundary of Owen and Jackson and Jen- 
nings counties. This land was popularly known as "the New 
Purchase," by which name it acquired a literary fame. In 1819 
it was deemed open to settlement, and its farming lands attracted 
settleres. 

A party of seven or eight families, picked for the purpose, and 
mostly, or entirely, from Eastern States, was formed under the 
lead of my father, John Finch, at Connersville, to make a settle- 
ment in this popular purchase. In the spring of that year a party 
of his sons and others was sent out to locate a site on the prairie 
west of White river and nearly opposite the present town of No- 
blesville, and to build houses, break ground and put in spring 
crops. In August the main body of the emigrants, together with 
their goods and supplies, landed at their new homes, after 
traversing seventy miles of unbroken forest, over a road of their 
own make, and into a forest where their nearest neighbor would 
be seventy miles away. The location was a beautiful one on the 
western edge of the prairie, around which the river curved in 
such a way as to assume the shape of a horseshoe, and my father 
in consequence gave it the name of the "Horseshoe prairie," 
which it still holds. 

The transition from village life in Connersville to forest life on 
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White river was so great that many among the ladies and 
younger members of the colony thought with sad memories of 
what they had left behind and what this lonely forest home prom- 
ised them. But the household cares of the ladies and providing 
for the numerous wants of their families and the necessity of 
making their crop and taking* care of their live stock, and the ex- 
citement of hunting, occupied most of the time of the young men. 
The older ones had no time to be sad. For the first two months 
after the settlement was made the emigrants were on a stretch 
to provide their homes so as to be habitable, and to assure their 
crop. After that they were still more busy fighting off the dread- 
ful fevers and agues which began to make inroads into their num- 
bers. So it was literally work or die. The emigrants had not 
fully known nor provided for all the dangers and difficulties of 
the movement. This fearful sickness was not fully foreseen. 
As there was no physician in the colony, nor was one expected, 
a supply of what was supposed to be needed medicines was laid 
in at starting. A general knowledge of their use was known, 
which was supposed to be sufficient. But the diseases were 
more stubborn and difficult than was anticipated, and the supply 
of medicines proved inadequate in quantity and quality. Be- 
sides the science of medicine, if it then deserved the name of sci- 
ence (which is doubtful), was in a very weak infancy, and the 
whole process of meeting the prevailing disease proceeded on a 
false basis. 

The hot August and autumnal sun pouring upon their log 
cabins and decomposing the rank vegetation surrounding them, 
destroyed by their improvements, filled the air with miasma and 
their blood with poison. Chills and fever raged, and according 
to the learning (?) of that day these were treated by the most 
vigorous and depleting process, thus reducing the patient's 
strength and rendering him more amenable to the disease, the 
theory being that by weakening the man you weakened the dis- 
ease. His home was rendered more uncomfortable by the my- 
riads of biting and stinging insects which assailed him on everv 
side, by night as well as by day. At night he was serenaded by 
packs of wolves, howling lullabies in his very dooryard at times. 
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He met the disease, first, with blood-letting; second, calomel; 
third, jalap, or some other cathartic "to work it off" ; fourth, hot 
water and corn meal gruel; fifth, exclusion from the fresh air. 
The insects he met with a stifling smoke, the wolves with his 
rifle or his dogs, or both. As a relaxation from the vigor of 
jalap, salts were sometimes indulged in, also senna and blisters. 
If the patient persisted in living he was given a decoction of 
barks (cinchona) to give him strength, which had a happy effect 
and doubtless saved many lives. Late in the season of this first 
year frosts acted as a powerful disinfectant and enemy to dis- 
ease, so that by New Year's day most of the emigrants came off 
with a cadaverous countenance and an ague cake in the side. In 
that fall's sickness my father lost two members of his family, the 
victims of want of skill and want of medicines. At one time dur- 
ing that fall's sickness there was but one well person in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty persons, and no neighbors nearer than seventy 
miles. In the second year of the settlement there appeared in 
the neighborhood a man who gave himself the name and title of 
Dr. Guthrie. He was of the true Sangrado type in appearance 
and also in practice, except the hot water. In fact, water or any 
other drink except gruel, he forbade. The patient was kept by 
him in a close room, bled freely, given calomel or blue mass, 
gamboge, or other cathartics, and after the effects of the latter 
was seen on the patient, he was given Peruvian bark (cinchona) 
in decoctions, and when able to speak, a little gruel made of corn- 
meal to counteract the depletion he had undergone. He was 
then kept in a hot room, under blankets, unless it was thought 
best to salivate him, which was not an uncommon practice. If 
the patient did not die the doctor was eulogized; if he did, the 
disease got the credit of it instead of .the treatment. From his 
substitution of gamboge for jalap — the regulation cathartic — he 
got the name of "Old Gam." He also introduced the spring- 
lancet in place of the time-honored "thumb lance" then in use. 
These innovations on the practice, together with a dried, snuff- 
colored, sub-sulphurous and semi-plug-tobacco cast of counte- 
nance and his ever lugubrious expression of face, had a wonder- 
ful effect on his patients and gave him among them a vivid ante- 
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mortem popularity. Yet his most fortunate patients were those 
he visited least. 

I would like to pause here and show what progress I have ob- 
served has been made in the science of medicine in the last sixtv- 
five years, but time does not permit, and medical journals have 
done the task more effectually than I could do for general in- 
struction. At that time the settlers found that frost was their 
best friend against disease. Towards the approach of winter it 
was found that the supplies which were brought from the "settle- 
ments" were nearly exhausted, and resort must be had to their 
new resources. 'Game of every variety, of great excellence, as 
well as fish and wild fruits of every variety were in abundance 
and easily obtained, but how to obtain bread was the problem to 
be solved. The crops of corn and vegetables they had put in 
were abundant, and out of the first of these came the solution. 

The first trial on the ripening corn was made by shaving down 
the hardening grain into thin shavings on a "jack plane," which, 
when well cooked, made a sort of pasty mush, which was eaten with 
milk and sometimes made into griddle cakes, and was quite a 
favorite for a time. When the corn got hard a mortar was made 
by hollowing out the end of a log by burning and standing that 
end uppermost. A pestle was made of an iron wedge fastened 
to a spring pole. In this way the corn was beaten into "samp." 
This samp was winnowed or sifted, and in various preparations 
was Used in milk and made into a sort of bread, or used as hom- 
iny is now used, fried or stewed, etc. But as wants increased a 
hand-mill was made out of two flat stones, with surfaces ridsed 
into furrows, and a peg fastened in one side to hold and turn by, 
much after the biblical style. Two, by taking hold of this peg, 
could propel the upper stone fast enough to produce meal as fast 
as three or four families could use it, the other five families of the 
neighborhood having to wait their turn till the next day or resort 
to the "samp mortar." 

These processes were next summer (1820) superseded by a 
horse-mill, which my father constructed and put into operation. 
The stones were made out of the bowlders which then strewed 
the uplands, laboriously hewed and split into the proper shapes, 
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and with their faces ridged into furrows, so that a fine aualitv of 
meal was produced to the amount of thirty or forty bushels a day. 
Corn was the only grain grown that year. The next year buck- 
wheat was sown and ground, but with the means of boltine in 
use a very indifferent quality of flour was produced. The mill 
supplied that neighborhood, and for twenty miles around, until 
after the "land sales," when John Conner constructed a water- 
mill at the lower end of the "horseshoe prairie," which was the 
admiration of two or three counties. 

There was little money in circulation- — mostly silver — and the 
settlers had few things which would command money. Peltries, 
ginseng and a few others, besides labor; which was in small de- 
mand. A few articles of prime necessity, such as salt, iron, 
smithwork and a few others. Leather and sugar were home- 
made. Even with money wheat flour, which had to be hauled 
seventy miles over a mud road, could rarely be bought, as little 
was offered for sale. Through the profits of his smithshoo rav 
father was always able to command some money, and I recolhct, 
as of yesterday, when an enterprising huckster came into the set- 
tlement with salt and some other articles, among them two bar- 
rels of flour, my father bought one of these and William Conner, 
the Indian trader, the other. Nothing happened that season, 
within my recollection, which brought such real joy as did that 
barrel of flour, and none of the richest confections of these days 
of high living bring such enjoyment and gladness as did the first 
"shortcake" made from that barrel of flour. If any of you young- 
gentlemen do not know what "shortcake" is, God pity you for 
what you don't know. Its manufacture is now one of the "lost 
arts." 

In the spring and summer of 1820 the settlement had assumed 
the proportions of a colony, and took an interest in the outside 
world. Among the most interesting of the events to the State 
then transpiring was the location of the seat of government of the 
State. An act for that purpose was passed in 1819-20 by the 
Legislature, then sitting at Corydon, and commissioners to make 
the location were appointed by the act. These met in May, 1820, 
at the house and trading post of William Conner, on White river, 
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three miles below our settlement, and from thence diverged in 
various directions, examining supposed eligible sites. At one 
time a strong feeling was shown for the "Bluffs of White River," 
thirteen miles below this city, but the final preference was for the 
present location by a large majority. It is worthy of remark 
that no suspicion of a job was ever entertained against any mem- 
ber of the commission in this selection. Naturally this event 
produced a tremor in our hitherto quiet community, the more so 
as several of the commissioners and their escort visited the set- 
tlement. Among them Governor Jennings is specially remem- 
bered. They were shown the beauties of our location and intro- 
duced to and entertained by the sports and amusements of so- 
ciety. Among these were fishing with the gig, a favorite and ex- 
citing method of taking fish. The Governor was quite an expert 
with the gig (which was used in the canoe then so commonly in 
use), and made a number of very creditable throws during his 
short trip. 

The great popularity of fishing and hunting among the present 
population of Indiana will justify me in digressing into a descrip- 
tion of these pastimes, which then assumed the dignity of em- 
ployments, to assist in furnishing the family supplies. 

Fish were abundant in White river, even beyond what I shall 
be able to make any one believe now. I have stood on the bluff 
bank of the river, fifty or sixty feet above the water in "the deep 
hole," on the prairie, and seen the surface of the water as far as 
the eye could reach, so literally covered with fish — about six 
inches below the surface — that they appeared to touch each other 
and in many instances did touch; and this of all kinds of fish, 
from the monster muskalonge to the hated gar, large and small — 
but mostly large — lying together, a happy family, "sunning them- 
selves," as it was called. 

In shallower water these could be taken by the hook, the seine 
or the more popular gig. The hook was considered too slow for 
fun. The fish were so abundant that "no such word as fail" was 
known in any kind of fishing. These fish, it seems to me, had a 
better flavor than the pork-house fish taken in the river now. 

But the "boss" amusement was deer hunting in a canoe at night 
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by torch-light. Two persons constituted a crew — one to paddle 
and steer, the other to use the gun. The outfit was the canoe 
made of a log, generally poplar, beautifully hollowed and tap- 
ered for speed and safety, a single one-bladed paddle, and a torch, 
generally made of hickory bark, and the gun. These, with the 
gunner, were placed in the front of the canoe, the steersman in 
the stern. Deer in warm weather came to the river at night to 
feed on grass in the water. They could then be free from the 
flies and biting insects which attacked them by day. When the 
hunter sees his game in the water, the canoe is driven directly 
towards it. As they approach the deer the gunner rocks the 
canoe, giving a weird appearance to the canoe and torch, which 
so dazes and bewilders the deer that it stands, its gaze fixed upon 
the strange apparition. The canoe can be run in a few rods of 
it without causing it to move. Instances are related where the 
canoe has been run against them. If the gunner has experience, 
and does not get the "buck fever," he has everything his own 
way. But if, like the deer, he becomes fascinated and dazed by 
the situation, he is liable to see a deer of mammoth proportions 
almost floating in the air, and so his shot is liable to be ten or 
twelve feet above the deer. The crack of the gun, hit or miss, 
breaks the spell ; the deer understands that, and takes his leave. 

The seat of government being fixed upon, the next matter of 
interest was the land sales in the New Purchase. These took 
place in 1821, at Brookville. No public land could be sold until 
it had been offered at public sale. Afterwards it could be bought 
by private entry at $1.25 per acre. If you attend the sales you 
were liable to get your selection at a small advance on that sum. 
Settlers had made their selections and scraped together every 
dollar possible for the occasion to secure their chosen homes. 
The sales were of great interest, and produced the talk of the 
neighborhood for months in advance. Many who attended 
secured their homes, but some met disappointment. The winter 
ensuing these sales the Legislature, sitting at Corydon, passed a 
law organizing most of the lands in the New Purchase into 
counties, by which Marion and Hamilton counties, as now 
bounded, were included in one jurisdiction, and providing for 
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the election of one set of officers for the same. These officers 
were, principally, clerk, sheriff, two associate judges, a recorder 
and coroner; and the selection of these officers became the excit- 
ing and agitating subjects for the thoughts and discussion of the 
people, the principal interest centering in the clerk. For this 
office there were two candidates, the late Jas. M. Ray, represent- 
ing the Whitewater party, Whitewater being known as "In Yan- 
der," and the late Morris Morris, representing the settlers from 
Kentucky and Tennessee, known as "Old Kaintuck." The con- 
test was exceedingly warm and spirited, the candidates traveling 
on horseback over the entire settled portion of the two counties, 
and making personal appeals to the voters. Through the influ- 
ence of his old-time friend, William Conner, Mr. Ray obtained 
a decided majority in Hamilton county, and was thus elected. 
Mr. Morris, I believe, led in Marion. In this election, as in all 
others for years afterwards, whisky cut a conspicuous figure. It 
was provided and boldly and openly set out by the friends of 
the candidates, or themselves, in buckets, or jugs, or sometimes a 
barrel head was stove in, and tin cups provided for all comers, 
"and passed around." I do not pause to comment on that prac- 
tice nor compare it with the present. I give the facts, for "such 
was life" then. 

One of the advances in the mechanical arts which has struck 
me most forcibly is the progress made in the last sixty-seven 
years in manufacture and repair of iron and steel tools and imple- 
ments. This progress, I think, is mainly due to a "judicious 
tariff for their protection." Sixty-seven years ago the common 
chopping ax was made at the smith's forge by hand, out of iron 
known as "ax-bar" iron, a large, flat bar of iron four or five inches 
wide by three-fourths to one inch thick. From this bar the upper 
part or pole of the ax and the eye were formed by hand, and 
steel, scantily, for it was precious, was put in the lower part, and 
formed the edge. Chains, and horseshoes, and nails, both for 
horseshoes and common use, were hammered out of more slender 
bars, known as horseshoe and nail-rod iron. So was cutlery, 
which was even then made at the common smith shop. All these 
things were made by the most laborious and painstaking toil, 
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some branches requiring great care and experience. For exam- 
ple, tempering steel tools was a fine art. When properly heated 
and suddenly cooled in water, and again slightly heated, if it 
showed the blue hue of the pigeon's breast by the file test, it 
was pronounced au fait. Making, tempering, handling and 
grinding an ax, required one and a half or two days' work, and 
when done was worth from $3 to $5, a dollar then being worth 
more than three now. So of all the other branches of the indus- 
try of "Tubal Cain, the first worker in iron," from making an 
iron wedge to completing a gun, lock, stock and barrel. The 
necessities of that age and that colony induced the manufacture 
of all that was then required in that civilization. Clothes were 
made out of flax grown on the grounds of the settlers, pulled, 
retted, broken and dressed by the men, and spun and woven by 
hand by the women. Wool was raised from the sheep of the 
settlers, and shorn from the sheep, washed — sometimes on the 
sheep's back — and "picked," and was then carded, spun and 
woven into flannels, cloths, linseys, and later into "jeans" by the 
women. 

The flannels designed for the use of the women and children 
were colored blue in "dye-stuffs," indigo and something else, or 
brown by the use of various native barks, among them butternut, 
with minerals. The farmers and their sons sometimes in winter 
wore buckskin pants and vests, and I give it as my verdict that 
nothing then or since known is quite as pleasant as a new pair of 
buckskin pants on a cold morning. The blue and brown flannels 
were mostly used for dresses for the mothers and daughters, and 
when neatly made into not too closely fitting dresses, with no 
other attempt at ornament than one or two small tucks or floun- 
ces at the bottom, and worn with a small white ruffle about the 
neck, the wearer seemed as well satisfied and was as much an 
attraction and as lovely and as loving as their modern sisters are. 
The bonnest was a modest straw, or calash of chintz — rarely of 
silk — or a sunbonnet of calico or white goods, but each worn 
without more than a single bow of ribbon. It is invidious to 
make comparisons ; and no amount of criticism will ever produce 
a change in the style of dress which has the stamp of fashion, 
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but it may be well questioned whether there has been any 
improvement in decorating the "form divine" of woman in the 
last fifty years. 

I am not trying to bring these recollections down to a later date 
than 1826, when my father removed from the prairie to Stony 
creek, where he spent his late days, and is buried. What I 
remember since that, and especially since my manhood, "is 
neither here nor there" to anybody. At the period I am speaking 
of, society was in its rudest form of intelligent civilization. The 
ax, and the plow, and the rifle, and the fishing tackle, of what- 
ever form, together with the ruder branches of mechanic arts, 
were the mainstay of the family in the hands of the men of that 
day. And the loom and the spinning-wheel, large and small, and 
the needle, and above all, the kitchen, were the allotment, in the 
duties of life, to woman. Literature, however, was not neglected, 
as most of the families came stored with the best thoughts of that 
time, in books and pamphlets. 

I would like to describe the primitive houses, and house furni- 
ture of that age, but I have already taken too much time and 
need pursue the subject no further. What the privations and 
sufferings of these men and women procured, we enjoy the fruits 
of now. The reflection to be deduced from these facts is, that as 
all excellence is the product of suffering in some form — as it 
purifies and ennobles, and strengthens — so we who are the inheri- 
tors of this suffering ought to show an advance in every bene- 
ficial progress of life which has been made since then, and I think 
we do. 



